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On (he JRise, Progress, and Value of ike Embroidered Muslin, Manu- 
facture of Scotland and Ireland. By John Stbang, LL.D. 

[Read before Section F, Economic Science and Statistics, of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Dublin, on Thursday, 27th August, 1857. J 

On the occasion of the last two or three of the Annual Meetings of 
the British Association, I had the honour of bringing under the 
notice of this Section the " Bise, Progress, and Value of Certain of 
the Staple Manufactures of Glasgow and the "West of Scotland," 
and I would now endeavour to place before you the results of a late 
inquiry which I have made into a branch of industry, the progress 
and extent of which has of late years become of great importance to 
Scotland, and particularly to Ireland. The manufacture to which I 
allude is that of Sewed Muslim, Embroidery — a manufacture which, 
while it has given a stimulus to taste in design and execution, so as 
to win the patronage and encouragement, not only of the refined, 
but even of the working classes in Europe and America, has at the 
same time afforded, and is now affording, wide-spread employment to 
a vast number of females in Ireland and Scotland, not penned up in 
close and contaminating factories, but living under the safeguard, of 
the domestic roof, thereby increasing the comforts, encouraging 
habits of industry, and adding to the general prosperity of the nation. 
The business of Embroidery seems to have been coeval with the first 
dawri of civilization. From the monuments of Egypt we gather the 
fact, that this species of needlework was practised by the first-class 
females of that artistic land. Erom the Greek mythology we discover 
that the ancient Greeks were not unacquainted with this elegant 
art ; while from Josephus we learn that the Jews were alive to its 
importance, when he tells us, in describing the tabernacle built by 
Moses in the wilderness, that " the curtain was composed of purple, 
scarlet, and blue, and fine linen, embroidered with divers sorts of 
figures, excepting the figures of animals." In China, the East 
Indies, Japan, and the other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, the 
most beautiful specimens of embroidery in silks and other fabrics 
have been produced from a very early period. In short, to use the 
words of Mr. Samuel Brown, one of the greatest manufacturers of 
embroidery in Scotland — "We find," says that gentleman, "that 
all civilised nations (taking civilisation to mean, as it does in its 
most philosophic sense, the state of those peoples who have best 
succeeded in conquering nature to their social uses), have for ages 
spent, and still spend, a portion of their time in this species of work, 
either as an amusement or as a source of income." I need scarcely 
tell you that in more modern times linen and muslin embroidery 
have been long practised in Erance and Switzerland, as well in fancy 
colours as in white. At the present time embroidery gives employ- 
ment to from 150,000 to 180,000 females scattered over the various 
departments of Erance, and affords wages at from Sd. to Is. a day in 
the provinces, and at least double that rate in Paris. The chief seat 
of the white satin stitch embroidery, which is similar to that now so 
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extensively carried on in this country, was formerly at Nancy ; but 
of late years it has extended to the departments of La Meurthe, La 
Moselle, and Les Vosges. In the latter department the women have 
shown the greatest aptitude for this delicate and beautiful branch of 
artistic manufacture, pursuing their occupation in the bosom of their 
families, leaving it off when household affairs require attention, and 
taking it up again when leisure allows them. In Switzerland there 
are nearly 50,000 persons employed in this branch of industry — 
steady hands earning about Is. per day, while second-class hands, 
down to children, range from 3d. to 8d. a day. Appenzell is noted 
for the most skilful workers in sewed muslin, and these, of course, 
obtain even higher wages than are given elsewhere. 

While France and Switzerland have been long, and are still, pre- 
eminent in the production of the class of embroidery in which this 
country is now so deeply interested — I mean what .is commonly 
designated " sewed muslins " — little or no trace of its existence as a 
manufacture in either Scotland or Ireland occurs till last century. 
In 1770 it appears that a commencement had been made in Scotland, 
and that in 1780 it had extended in a very small degree to Ireland. 
About the beginning of the present century, however, the manufac- 
ture had so far advanced as to attract the attention of a few manu- 
facturing houses in Glasgow, but the trade appears to have made but 
little progress for many years thereafter, while the manufacturers 
confined themselves chiefly to the tambour branch of the business. 
It is only, in fact, within the last twenty years that the manufacture 
of sewed muslins has become a leading article in British commerce, 
and has become one of the staple industries of Glasgow. If its 
progress was slow in Scotland, it was in Ireland where it first deve- 
loped itself most rapidly. In 1806 it was first introduced as a 
manufacture in a small village in the county of Down. At that 
period the female population was chiefly engaged in spinning linen 
yarn, then, as now, the staple manufacture of the Province of Ulster. 
While this employment existed the new manufacture made but little 
progress, the workers being confined to two or three small villages, 
and the amount of wages paid annually was not more than 5,OO0Z. 
In consequence, however, of the adoption of machinery for spinning 
linen yarn, the hand-spinners were deprived of their accustomed em- 
ployment, and the various beautiful articles of this newly-introduced 
manufacture becoming, from many concurrent causes, in demand, not 
only at home, but abroad, this industry at once extended itself over 
the length and breadth of Ireland, and developed itself in a manner 
which almost exceeds belief. 

In conjunction, also, with the increased demand for the articles 
manufactured, a new and important stimulus was given to the pro- 
duction of sewed muslins by the facilities afforded by the lithographic 
press for printing the patterns upon the muslins to be embroidered. 
Previous to 1830 the only mode of impressing the patterns on the 
cloth was by the tedious and expensive system of block-printing, 
the cost of each block varying from 5s. to 51., while the time for 
cutting these frequently required three weeks, thus subjecting the 
manufacturer to ceaseless delay, obliging him to make an inconve- 
nient quantity to cover the expense of each block, and, totally pre- 
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venting cheapness of price or variety of design. By means of the 
lithographic process the most elaborate pattern can be printed in a 
few hours, at the expense of a few shillings, and with a perfection 
and ease unattainable by block-printing, except at a very increased 
cost. While the facility thus afforded of multiplying patterns at 
such a trifling expense has stimulated the genius and taste of the 
designer, it has, at the same time, produced in the trade an endless 
variety and novelty of styles. In addition to the lithographic process 
for multiplying the patterns, we find zincography, stereotyping, and 
steel and copperplate engraving likewise brought into operation, 
while for a narrow species of work, known as "insertion," block- 
printing by hand is still adopted. But even here an improvement 
has been effected by introducing a small roller, with the pattern 
engraved upon it, which is inked by an upper roller, and which, 
traversing on wheels, prints the pattern on the muslin as it passes 
over the whole length. "Within the last few years the steam engine 
has been applied to the working of the lithographic and zincographic 
presses, which of itself greatly facilitates the multiplication and 
cheapness of the patterns. Before leaving this part of the subject, 
it may be interesting to state that, along with each pattern, whether 
for a collar, chemisette, sleeves, or a handkerchief, there is always 
printed the name of the manufacturing house, the date, the time to 
be occupied in completing the work, and the price to be paid for it 
when delivered in good condition to the agent, or to the establishment 
from which it is issued. Thus, all mistakes and causes of dissatisfac- 
tion are avoided on the part either of the employer or employed. 

There are few manufactures which exhibit such division of labour 
as that of sewed muslins. We have the spinning of the yarn for 
making the cloth — its warping and weaving, and the reeling of the 
cotton for embroidery. We have next the designing and drawing of 
the patterns, either on the stone or zinc plate — the block, stereotype, 
or copperplate engraving — the printing of the patterns on the cloth — 
the despatch of the different pieces of printed cloth to at least 400 
or 500 agents in Ireland — the distribution of these throughout the 
country for embroidery — the return of these to the agents, and their 
transit back to Glasgow — their examination and preparation for the 
bleacher — the various operations through which they pass at the 
bleachfield — their return to the Glasgow warehouse, there to be 
made up, ironed, folded, ticketed, arranged according to quality and 
price, placed in fancy paper boxes, and packed ready to be despatched 
either to the home or foreign market. The history of an embroidered 
collar or handkerchief could indeed tell as varied a tale as that of 
the famous adventures of a guinea. 

For the purpose of illustrating the present extent and value of 
this most important branch of Scottish and Irish industry, let me 
attempt to place before you the result of the investigations which I 
have just made in relation to this matter. As a preliminary obser- 
vation, however, it may be stated that while a large portion of the 
labour employed in this industry depends on Ireland, the chief seat 
of the manufacture is nevertheless in the c,ity of Glasgow. It is 
there and its neighbourhood that the cloth is chiefly woven, where 
the patterns are designed and printed, where the goods are bleached, 
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where they are made up, washed, ironed and finished, for the market, 
and where in particular the chief commercial and financial part of 
the trade is carried on. In short, the initiatory and concluding 
manipulations connected with this industry are almost wholly per- 
formed in Glasgow, while the needlework, although partly done in 
Scotland, and particularly in Ayrshire, is chiefly executed by the 
peasantry of Ireland. 

It appears, then, that the manufacturing houses engaged either 
wholly or partially in this branch of industry amount to between 
35 to 40 in Glasgow, one or two in Paisley, and to about a dozen in 
the north of Ireland. Two or three of the Glasgow houses carry 
on business on a very large scale, and occupy premises at once almost 
incredible for size and for elegance in interior arrangement. 

To give any idea of the articles that are produced by some of the 
leading houses in the trade, is almost impossible. The catalogue of 
their wares would make a small volume. Of the leading articles, 
however, the following may be mentioned : — Embroidered handker- 
chiefs, from Sid. to 50s. each ; ladies' embroidered petticoats, from 
3s. to 60s. each ; trimmings and insertions, from 2\d. to 7s. Qd. per 
yard; children's and ladies' caps, from 3d. to 20*. each; infants' 
robes from 4s. to 120s. each ; collars from 3d. each, to collars with 
sleeves at. 25s. ; habits and chemisettes, from 2s. to 18s. The truth 
is the cost depends entirely on the character and quality of the 
embroidery put on the muslin, and so rich and beautiful, and intri- 
cate, is this work sometimes made as to render a handkerchief, the 
ground of which only cost 3s., ultimately worth 81. 

According to the returns made to the schedules of inquiries issued 
by me to the manufacturers of sewed muslins, and after a careful 
consideration of the extent of business done by houses who either 
neglected or refused to make returns, by one fully cognizant of the 
trade, and hence capable to give trustworthy information on the sub- 
ject, we are led to the conclusion that the gross value of the sewed 
muslin manufacture of Scotland and Ireland last year amounted to a 
little above or below a million sterling, and has been disposed of in 
about equal proportions to the home market and to the United States, 
while a considerable proportion has been sent to Canada, Australia, 
and almost all the other markets open to British enterprise. "We 
also find that in the production of this manufacture there were 
employed about 2,200 weavers, 450 pattern printers and pressmen, 
200 designers and salesmen, and 3,680 females occupied within the 
warehouse doors, in the various manipulations of sewing, darning, 
ironing, making up, <fcc, &c, while, in the work of embroidery itself, 
there might be 200,000 females employed in Ireland, and 25,000 in 
Scotland. As the workers are only engaged a portion of their time 
in this occupation, it is impossible without taking a regular census 
to estimate their precise numbers ; but in assuming these numbers, 
which are computed from the wages that are weekly paid, we believe 
we are not far from the truth. The cost of labour connected with 
this branch of industry will at once be seen to be great and most 
important to the country at large, when the yearly amount of wages 
paid to the several parties employed are considered. Let us see 
what these amount to, according to the average rate of weekly wages 
paid to Buch parties : — 
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*. d. £ 

Weavers, average wages per week.... 14 80,800 per annum. 

Pattern Printers „ .... 13 6 15,795 „ 

Designers and Salesmen „ .... 43 10 22,790 ,, 

Females in Warehouses , 7 11£ 76,128 „ 

195,513 

Embroiderers in Ireland 400,300 

Do. in Scotland 80,000 

675,513 

When we add to this the cost of labour in spinning the yarn for the 
muslin and the cotton for the embroidery, m bleaching the goods, 
in making the fancy paper boxes, tickets, &c, in which the finished 
goods are packed, it will not perhaps be too much to assume that the 
embroidered muslin manufacturer pays for labour a sum little short of 
700,0002. a year. This is indeed a large sum, and the amount paid in 
Ireland has gone far beyond the amount which machinery displaced 
connected with the Irish linen manafacturing. The truth is, that 
among the many industries of Great Britain, there are few into which 
labour enters more deeply than the muslin embroidery manufacture, 
and in which the labouring classes have a deeper interest. 

If such, then, be a pretty fair picture of the progress of, and a 
tolerably just approximation to the present extent and value of the 
sewed muslin manufacture, it certainly will not be denied that this 
industry is one of the greatest importance at least to the peasant 
population of Ireland. Dependent as it necessarily must be, like 
every other fancy trade, on the caprice and fashion of the moment, 
it cannot be expected to be altogether free from considerable fluctua- 
tions affecting both the employers and the employed. One thing, 
however, it is satisfactory to know, that changeful though certain 
portions of the manufacture may be, there are nevertheless many 
staple articles connected with this trade which are perhaps as free 
as most things can be from the effects of female fickleness in the 
article of dress and ornament, while to meet what may be called the 
more vulnerable portions of this industry, we can always calculate 
on the ceaseless dream of the tasteful designer for some new com- 
bination of pattern — on the unwearied energy of the manufacturer 
for creating new articles of utility, and on the restless adventure of 
the merchant to discover some new market for their disposal. "With 
all these several appliances may we not therefore look forward with 
confidence towards the future of this manufacture, not only as to its 
maintenance in its present position, but for its further extension. 
And seeing that so many human beings, particularly in Ireland, are 
so much linked with its success, and would be so benefited by its 
extension, should it not be the ardent desire of every patriot in this 
advancing country, that a manufacture which scatters so much 
employment around the hearths of its well-loved cabins, may continue 
to prosper, and may prove, as it hitherto has been, a pleasing and 
profitable occupation, during the intervals of field labours and domestic 
duties, to so many of the females of Ireland ? 



